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DOWN THE RIVER; 


OR, 


BUCK BRADFORD AND THE TYRANTS. 
A Story For Boys AND GIRLs. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
AFTER THE EXPLOSION. 


WHEN the explosion occurred, the wind 

was nearly dead ahead, and we were 
floating with the current, which was the par- 
‘cular reason why we had come so near being 
run down by the contestants. 





‘“* What’s the.matter?” asked Flora, alarmed 
by the noise, but unable to explain the cause of it. 

‘* One of those steamers has burst her boiler. 
Didn’t you see the pieces fly?” I replied. 

‘¢ But where are the people we saw laughing 
and talking as she went by?” continued she, 
with a shudder. 

‘‘A good many of them will never laugh and 
talk any more.” 

** Hookie! ” shouted Sim, as soon as he com- 
prehended the nature of the disaster. “That's 
wus ’n fallin’ in the river.” 

** Get out the sail, Sim!” I added, sharply. 

‘* What you want the sail for?” inquired he. 
*¢ The wind ain’t right for it.” 
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“Up with it, and we will talk about that 
afterwards.” 

Letting go the steering oar, I hastened to 
Sim’s assistance, while the raft whirled in 
the current as she went down the mighty 
river. We hoisted the sail, hauled in the 
braces, and I took my place on the platform 
again. After no little labor at the steering oar, 
I succeeded in putting the raft before the wind, 
thus heading her up the river. 

‘*What are you going to do, Buckland?” 
asked Flora, who was watching the scene of 
the accident with the most painful interest. 

‘* Hundreds of those poor people have al- 
ready perished, and more will be drowned, 
unless they have some help,” I replied, much 
excited. ‘I am going to try and get up there, 
so as to be of some service.” 

“0, I hope you will! But there are boats 
out picking them up already,” added she, 
wringing her hands, as she realized more 
vividly the nature of the terrible catastrophe. 

“I’m going to do allI can,” I replied, thrilled 
by the exciting scene, which, though a mile 
distant, we could understand and realize. 

I expected the hull of the steamer would float 
down the river with the swift current, bringing 
with it all its fearful surroundings; but in her 
haste to outstrip her competitor, she had run 
into the shallow water, and when riven by the 
explosion, had sunk. The awful scene, there- 
fore, did not come down the stream, as I anti- 
cipated. Ina few moments, three steamboats, 
besides the one which had been engaged in the 
race, were hovering about the wreck, and at 
least a dozen boats were busy in picking up 
the sufferers. 

I found that it was utterly impossible to make 
any progress against the current with the raft. 
Though the wind was tolerably fresh from the 
southward, and the sail drew well, it barely 
held its own. The wreck and. the raft re- 
mained about the same distance apart as at 
the moment of the explosion. But it was a 
consolation to know that our services were not 
absolutely needed, so abundant was the assist- 
ance afforded from the shore, and from the 
passing steamers. 

In a short time parts of the wreck began to 
come down the river. We picked up a broken 
door, and other pieces of the wood-work, but 
nothing of any great value. We kept a sharp 
lookout for any survivors who might have 
been overlooked by the boats about us; but 
as yet we saw none, or even any who had been 
killed. Finding we could be of no service, I 
was about to turn the raft, and resume our 
voyage, when Flora called my attention to an 
object floating at some distance from us. 
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‘It’s a woman, Buckland! ” exclaimed she, 
clasping my arm with convulsive energy. 

** So it is,” I replied, with my heart almost 
in my throat. 

We were all too young and inexperienced 
to behold a human being, apparently at the 
gates of death, without a tremendous sensa- 
tion of horror. 

‘“* Hookie!” gasped Sim, after he had gazed 
an instant at the object, his breath collapsing 
as he uttered the favorite expression. 

*“*Can’t you save her?” cried Flora, in 
trembling tones. 

“T will if I can.” 

“OQ, do save her. It’s terrible.” 

** She is clinging toa piece of wood, and has 
her head quite out of water,” I added, as I 
turned the raft. 

The unfortunate person was still some dis- 
tance farther up the stream than the raft. I 
told Sim to trim the sail, and I hoped to get 
my clumsy craft in such a position that the 
current would bring the woman towards it, so 
that we could intercept her. 

“Help! Help!” called the@ufferer, in faint 
and fearful tones, as we came nearer to her. 

* Hold on a few moments longer,” I replied. 

*“*T can’t!” she answered, evidently chilled 
by the cold, and exhausted by her fruitless 
struggles. 

“Only a moment,” I added. 

That moment was a fearfully long one, and 
at the end of it came failure. The raft disap- 
pointed me. The current was bearing the 
helpless female by it, but not more than fifty 
feet distant. It might as well have been a 
mile, so far as our capacity to overcome the 
space between us was concerned. 

“Down with the sail, Sim!” I shouted, 
sharply. 

** Hookie!” gasped Sim, still standing with 
his mouth wide open, gazing at the poor 
woman. 

“Down with it!” I repeated, giving hima 
kick to sharpen his wits. 

He stumbled to the sail; but his fingers were 
all thumbs, and he could not untie the halyard. 
I was obliged to do it myself, for the sail had 
filled aback, and it was retarding the progress 
of the raft. 

‘Help! Save me!” cried the unhappy per- 
son again, but fainter than before, as hope ap- 
peared to desert her. 

“Hold on a moment more!” I shouted to 
her. 

I grasped the steering oar, and vainly strug- 
gled to turn the raft, so as to bring it near 
enough to the sufferer to enable me to haul 
her on board; but the only effect was to cause 
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it to whirl in the current. Both the woman 
and our craft were carried along by the stream, 
fifty feet apart; but neither had the power to 
approach any nearer to the other. , 

“Tm sinking! ” called the woman, throwing 
one of her hands up into the air. 

“No! Hold on for your life! ” I shouted, as 
loud as I could scream. 

My voice had some effect upon her, for she 
grasped the stick to which she was clinging. 

“OQ, Buckland!” cried Flora, wringing her 
hands, and sobbir.g hysterically. ‘ Can’t you 
do something?” 

“T can, and will!” I replied, with some of 
the earnestness that thrilled my soul; and I 
felt that I ought to die myself rather than per- 
mit the poor sufferer to perish before my eyes. 

“Do!” gasped my poor sister; and I knew 
she would have sacrificed her precious life to 
save that of the stranger. 

“Come here, Sim!” I called. 

My blundering deck hand came promptly at 
my call, and I gave him the steering oar, bid- 
ding him keep the raft steady before the cur- 
rent. I took the long lines, which I used as 
mooring ropes, and tied them together, making 
a cord at least a hundred feet in:length. I 
took off all my clothes but my pants and shirt, 
and secured the cord around my body, making 
fast the other end to the raft. . 

“Sim!” said I, startling him with the sharp- 
ness of my tones. 

“Yes; I’m here, Buck! 
mered he. 

“Mind what you’re about!” 

«QO, yes! I will!” 

“When I tell you, let go the oar, and pull in 
on this rope.” , 

“Tl help him,” said Flora. 

“Don’t you touch the rope, Flora. 
may get dragged overboard.” 

“What shall I do?” 

“You may make a fire in the stove, if you 
can,” I answered, wishing to get her out of the 
reach of danger if I could. 

“T will, Buckland;” and she went into the 
house. 

I was a powerful swimmer, and nerved by 
the peril of the stranger in the water, I felt 
able todo anything. I let myself down into 
the river, and struck out with all my strength 
towards the sufferer. The current of the Mis- 
sissippi is swift and treacherous. It was the 
hardest swimming I had ever known; and, 
dragging the rope after me, I had a fierce 
struggle to make any progress. In going 
those fifty feet, it seemed to me that I worked 
hard enough to accomplish a mile. 


Hookie!” stam- 


You 
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I reached the sufferer, and grasped the stick 
to which she clung. I was nearly exhausted 
myself by the violence of my efforts. I waited 
a moment to regain my breath, before I at- 
tempted to deal with the difficulties of the 
situation. I glanced at the person for whom I 
was to struggle. She was not a woman, but a 
girl of fourteen. She was in a sinking condi- 
tion, apparently more from the effects of fear 
than actual suffering, for the stick to which she 
clung afforded her ample support. 

Afraid that the act of hauling us in would 
detach her from the stick, I grasped it firmly 
with one hand, and clasped her around the 
waist with the other. Her frame quivered with 
the cold and the terror of her situation. As all 
persons in peril of drowning are apt to do, she 
was disposed to cling to me. 

** Don’t be afraid,” said I to her. 
safe now.” 

“Save me!” gasped she, hardly loud enough 
to be heard. 

* Haul in!” I shouted to Sim. 

I felt the rope cutting my waist as Sim jerked 
and tugged at it with all his strength. There 
was no lack of zeal on his part, but if any- 
thing had depended upon coolness and skill, we 
might both have been drowned. I kept a firm 
hold upon my helpless charge, and managed 
to keep her head above the water, though my 
own was dragged under several times by the 
clumsiness of my willing friend. 

Sim pulled and hauled with energy, if not 
with skill, When he abandoned the steering 
oar, the raft began to whirl, and thus to com- 
plicate his labor. I caught a glance of the 
simple-minded fellow, as the craft turned, and 
I heard him yell, ‘‘ Hookie!” He was non- 
plussed by the change of the raft; but he did 
not know enough to follow it round upon the 
outside. Iam not sure this freak of the cur- 
rent did not save us from a calamity, for as it 
revolved, and the rope became tangled in the 
platform, we were thrown against the raft, thus 
saving my helpmate half his toil. Fortunately 
the end of the stick on which I floated struck 
the logs first, and broke the force of what 
might otherwise have been a stunning blow. 

“Tie the rope, Sim!” I called to my assist- 
ant, who was now on the other side of the 
raft. , 

“O, Buckland!” cried Flora, as she came 
out of the house and gazed at me with an ex- 
pression of intense pain. 

“ Hookie!” ejaculated Sim, rushing to the 
point where I had seized hold of the raft. 

He stood there, jumping up and down on 
both feet, bewildered and helpless. 


**'You are 
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CHAPTER XxX. 
EMILY GOODRIDGE. 


N the water, struggling for his own or 
another’s life, a man’s stock in trade con- 

sists mainly of breath. Without that he can’t 
do much, and generally he fails for the want 
of it; not when life deserts him, but when he 
might, by an economical use of it, have been 
able to save himself. I had been*in the water 
enough to learn this lesson, and to be compe- 
tent to advise all my young friends, in the 
moment of peril, to refrain from useless and 
unreasonable struggling, for that wastes the 
breath, and fritters away the strength. 

I held on at the raft till I had recovered my 
breath, and felt strong enough to make anoth- 
er effort; for I found that my own life and that 
of my charge were to depend principally on my 
own exertions. Sim was willing, but he was 
stupid; and I was afraid that some blunder of 
his would yet lose me the battle. 

I brought the helpless girl on my arm so 
that she could take hold of the raft, but she 
seemed not to have the power to do so. 

‘Sim, mind what you are about now!” I 
called to my help. 

*“T will, Buck! What shall I do?” stut- 
tered he. 

‘* Lie down on the platform, so that you can 
reach the girl.” 

He obeyed, and held out his great paws 
towards my helpless burden. I raised her up 
a little, and he grasped her under the arms. He 
was as strong as an ox; andraising her a little 
way, he turned over, and then lifted her clear 
from the water, but dragging her up as roughly 
as though she had been a log of wood. I needed 
no help myself, and was on the raft almost as 
soon as the girl. She was utterly exhausted, 
and unable to hold up her head. Sim and I 
carried her into the house. We laid her in 
Sim’s bunk, and Flora was as tender with her 
as though she had been a baby. 

** Hookie!” exclaimed Sim, staring at the 
sufferer, with his mouth open wide enough to 
take in a canal boat. ‘Is she dead?” 

‘““No — not dead!” replied Flora, as she 
lifted the wet locks from her face, and gently 
rubbed her temples. ‘ What shall we do for 
her, Buckland?” 

** She is chilled with the cold, and worn out 
with fear and exertion.” 

‘*T shall be better soon,” said the girl, faint- 
ly. ‘I feel better now. Let me rest a mo- 
ment.” ; 

‘* Give her some hot tea,” suggested Flora. 





The tea-pot was on the stove, and I prepared 
acup of tea for her. She drank it, and the 
effect was good. 

*‘T feel better; but I am so cold!” said she, 

Flora and I consulted what it was best to do, 
and we finally decided that her wet clothing 
must be removed. I carried her into my sis- 
ter’s room, and laid her on a blanket. I then 
closed up the shutters of the outer room, re- 
plenished the fire, and left Flora to do the rest. 
The stove would heat the house as hot as an 
oven when the windows and doors were closed. 

Sim was now at the steering oar, where | 
joined him. Except the fragments of the wreck 
which floated on the river, there was no vestige 
of the terrible calamity in sight. 

“Do you think she will die?” asked Sim, 
looking as anxious as though the girl had been 
one of our own party. 

“No; she is better now. She will be all 
right in a day or two.” 

‘‘ Who is she?” asked he, opening his mouth 
and his eyes to express his wonder. 

*‘T don’t know — how should I?” 

* Didn’t she tell you? ” 

“‘ No— she isn’t able to talk much yet. She 
hasn’t said ten words.” 

“¢ Didn’t she tell you who she was?” 

Sim asked silly questions, and I had not 
always the patience to answer him, especially 
when he had asked the same ones half a dozen 
times. I had as much curiosity as he had to 
know who and what the young lady was, and 
I was impatient to hear from Flora. As she 
did not call me, I was satisfied her patient was 
doing well. It was quite dark now, and I was 
walking rapidly up and down the raft, to keep 
myself warm, for I had had no opportunity to 
change my wet clothes for dry ones.” 

“ Buckland!” called the soft voice of Flora. 
**-You may come in now.” 

“ How is the girl?” I asked. 

*‘ She is nicely now. I have rubbed her, put 
dry clothes upon her, and covered her up with 
blankets in my bed. She wants to see you.” 

I followed Florainto herroom. The stranger, 
with the exception of her head, was buried in 
the blankets, and by the dim light of the lan- 
tern I saw as pretty a face as it ever had been 
my good fortune to behold before. I had hard- 
ly seen her until now; certainly my first im- 
pressions of her features and expression were 
derived from this observation, rather than 
from any former one. She had a very mild, 
soft blue eye; but she looked quite sad and 
troubled. 

‘*T wish to tell you how grateful I am to you 
for saving my life,” said she. ‘‘I shall never 
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forget your kindness, and I hope I may be able 
to do something more for you.” : 

«Q, never mind that,” I replied. ‘ That’s 
all right. I’m glad I had a chance to do as I 
did.” 

“You are a brave and noble young man, 
and you saved my life. It may do for you to 
forget it, but it will not do for me to do so.” 

“T won’t complain if you do;” and as all 
heroes say under similar circumstances, I told 
her I had only done my duty. 

“ Yet I almost wish you had not saved me, 
she added, with a shudder, as her eyes sud- 
denly filled with tears. 

“ Why so?” I asked, though I had not much 
difficulty in reading the cause of her sadness. 

“My mother! O, my mother!” cried she, 
in agony. 

Poor girl! I wanted to cry with her. Flora 
threw her arms around her neck, and wept with 
her.* 

“Your mother was in the steamer — was 
she?” I added. 

“She was — and lost.” 

“Perhaps not,” I suggested. 

*O, I know she was.” 

“ Probably some were saved.” 

“T dare not hope so,” sobbed she, uncover- 
ing her eyes, and glancing at me. ‘I was sit- 
ting clear back, as far as I could get, looking 
into the water, when this terrible thing hap- 
pened. I was thrown into the river by the 
shock, or I jumped in—I don’t know which. 
I caught hold of that stick, but I did not know 
what I was doing.” 

“But where was your mother?” I asked. 
“She may have been equally fortunate.” 

“The boat was racing with another, and Mr. 
Spear asked my mother to go forward, and see 
the furnaces under the boilers, which, he said, 
were red hot. I was reading a book, and did 
not want to go. In two or three minutes after. 
they went, the boiler burst. My mother must 
have been very near the furnaces when the 
explosion took place.” 

“Who was Mr. Spear?” 

“He was the gentleman who was taking 
charge of us.” 

“But it is possible that your mother was 
saved.” 

“IT wish I knew!” she exclaimed, with trem- 
ulous emotion. ‘‘ Can’t you ascertain? I shall 
be so grateful to you! ” 

“Twill try,” I replied. ‘‘ We are not more 
than ten miles from the place where the acci- 
dent happened, and I can return.” 

“O, I wish you would!” 

“Do you wish to return?” I asked. 


” 
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** She cannot go to-night,” interposed Flora. 
‘* She is all worn out.” : 

‘Ido not feel able to go,” added the poor 
girl; “and I do not wish to go unless my 
mother is saved.” 

“What is your mother’s name?” 

‘* Mrs. Goodridge.” 

“ And yours?” 

“Emily Goodridge.” 

‘*Where do you live?” 

‘*In New Orleans. My father is a merchant 
there. I have been sick, and the doctor said I 
must go to the North; but my mother—” 

She could say no more, for her sobs choked 
her utterance. I assured her I would do all I 
could to ascertain the fate of her mother. I 
went into the other room, and changed my 
clothes, and wrote down the names which 
Emily gave me, so that I need not forget them. 
After assuring myself that everything was right 
in the house, I went out and hoisted the sail. 
Taking the steering oar, I ran the raft up to 
the shore on the Missouri side, as the wind was 
favorable in that direction. I secured the craft 
in the strongest manner, in order to make sure 
that she did not go adrift during the night. 

I knew there was a village not far above, for 
I had seen the lights of it through the window 
as I was talking to Emily. I went on shore, 
and walked about a mile, which brought me to 
the place. I went into a store that I found 
open on the levee, and inquired of the keeper 
in what manner I could get to Cairo. He told 
me I could only go by a steamboat, and that 
I might have to wait an hour, or a couple of 
days, for one. But, while I was talking with 
him, a man came in and said there was a boat 
coming up the river. The person who brought 
this pleasing intelligence was rough looking, 
and I offered him a dollar if he would put me | 
on board of her. He accepted my proposition 
so good-naturedly that I concluded the boat 
was coming up to the town; but she did not, 
and he put me into a bateau, and pulled off to 
her. At first she would not stop. 

“ Great news!” I shouted, at the top of my 
lungs. 

Curiosity did what good-nature would not, 
and the boat stopped her wheels long enough 
for me to jump on her deck. 

‘What do you mean by great news?” de- 
manded a gentleman who, I soon found, was 
the captain. ‘‘ Did you say that to make me 
stop the boat? If you did, I’ll heave you over- 
board.” 

“No, sir; I did not,” I replied, with be- 
coming promptness after the threat he had 
used. 
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. “ What’s your great news, then?” demanded 
he. 

‘*Do you know what two steamers went up 
the river about two or three hours ago?” I 
asked. 

** Certainly I.do— the River Queen No. 4 
and the Centurion. They passed me this 
morning. But what’s your news, boy?” 

‘The Centurion blew up about seven o’clock, 
as she was going into the Ohio River.” 

‘* The Centurion!” exclaimed he. 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘Is that so, or are you making up this 
story?” 

‘Tt is true, sir. I saved a young lady who 
was a passenger. [I left her below this village, 
and I want to go up and find out whether her 
mother was lost, or not.” 

‘* What is her name?” 

‘* Emily Goodridge.” 

** Goodridge? Do you know her father’s 
name?” 

I looked at my paper, and found the name 
was Edward F. Goodridge. 

‘*He is one of the heaviest merchants in 
New Orleans,” added the captain, thought- 
fully. 

My news proved to be all I had represented 
it, and I was plied with questions which I could 
not answer, by the passengers, interested in 
the fate of those on board of the unfortunate 
steamer. I could only tell them that the boat 
had been blown all to pieces, and that there 
was plenty of assistance at hand to save those 
who were thrown into the water. 

In less than an hour my news was fully con- 
firmed on the arrival of the steamer at Cairo. 
We were informed that the River Queen No. 4 
was still there, with the survivors of the dis- 
aster on board, and I hastened to find her. 

(TO BE OCONTINUED.} 


HUNTING AND FISHING IN MAINE. 


BY MILLINOCKET. 


DEER-HUNTING IN SUMMER. 


[CONCLUDED.] 

E had reached the hillock, and had sat 
down on a great granite boulder to rest, 
without having seen any signs of game. I 
climbed to the highest pinnacle, and looked 
over the plains farand wide. My hopes of suc- 
cess for the day were fast fading away, when all 
at once a shrill snort startled me from my rev- 
eries; and on turning round I beheld two deer 
breaking out of a clump of bushes, not more 
than four rods distant, and which seemed 
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scarcely large enough to conceal them from 
view. Leaping upon the hill, the foremost dis- 
appeared over the brow, whilst the last, which 
was a beautiful doe, stopped a moment to look 
at us. Instantly my rifle was lifted to my 
shoulder, and at its sharp crack the deer leaped 
convulsively into the air, and plunged over the 
hill, and was lost to our view. 

Slipping the hound from the leash, we ran 
to the edge of the hill, and saw at a distance a 
single deer pursued by the dog; the other had 
evidently fallen. We turned to the trail, and 
followed the marks of the animals, and in a 
few moments came to the doe, who had fallen, 
half concealed, among the fern leaves. We 
raised her up, and perceived that the bullet 
had pierced her heart. She was apparently 
lifeless; but I was attracted by the wonderful 
beauty of the eye as the last vestige of life van- 
ished forever. <A feeling of horror crept over 
me as I gazed, spell-bound by the fascinating 
look of the dying animal. The large dark eye, 
with its fringe of long silken lashes, was mois- 
tened with tears, not with agony, for death had 
been too instantaneous; but there was some- 
thing of tenderness, innocence, supernatural 
beauty, blended with the last gleams of earthly 
life, that affected me powerfully, and brought 
my heart up into my mouth with a choking 
sensation. It has haunted me since through- 
out life. I have thought of it when raising the 
fatal rifle in hunting excursions in after years. 
It has come to me on the great battle-fields, 
when closing the eyes of dying comrades. It 
is true that early impressions are never ef- 
faced. 

“Cheer up, my boy; cheer up. “What 
makes you so sorrowful?” said my compan- 
ion. ‘*When you come to shoot a deer your- 
self, you will feel differently. There is noth- 
ing like success to harden the feelings of 
youth.” 

I looked at the hunter in astonishment as he 
uttered the words, ‘‘ When you come ‘o shoot 
a deer yourself.” 

“‘ Why, what do you mean?” I replied. 
do not understand you. I killed this deer.” 

“What!” exclaimed George, with surprise. 
‘¢'You killed this deer?” 

“Certainly!” I answered; ‘‘examine my 
rifle.” 

The hunter took the weapon and inserted the 
ramrod into the tube. There was no ball 
there! He examined the cap — it had ‘been 
exploded. In silent astonishment he handed 
me his own gun — it also was empty. We 
looked at each other in blank amazement. 
Was it possible that both of our rifles could 


“y 
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have exploded so instantaneously that each 
thought he alone had fired? Yet it proved to 
be so. We were both intensely excited at the 
moment, and we had pulled the triggers of our 
guns at the same instant. We hastened to the 
deer, and examined the body carefully, but we 
could find but one bullet-hole. 

“Yes!” exclaimed George, “it was your 
bullet that struck! Forsee! the hole is small, 
and your balls are not so large as mine.” 

“No,” I replied; ‘‘ both of the bullets struck 
the deer at the same time, and at the same 
place; consequently there is but one hole!” 

The hunter smiled at my ingenuity, but said 
no more. 

The hound then returned, panting and out 
of breath. He might as well have chased the 
wind as a deer upon the open plains. George 
took up the deer in his strong arms, and bade 
me follow him with the rifles. Down a little 
ravine we proceeded until we came to a large 
spring, whose clear, crystal waters, as they ran 
out, formed quite a brook. Here we dressed 
the deer, and then placed it in the cold 
spring to keep it cool. We also placed some 
heavy rocks upon the carcass to keep it down 
in the water and prevent the foxes from dis- 
turbing it. We then resolved to go over to 
the Schoodic Pond, which was two miles dis- 
tant. This little sheet of water is situated in 
the midst of sandy plains, and is of wonderful 
clearness and coolness. During the heats of 
summer the deer were fond of frequenting its 
shores and bathing themselves in its cooling 
waves. 

Halting on a little promontory which over- 
looked the lake, we surveyed the shores with 
care, but could discover no signs of game. 
Far off in the middle of the waters a couple 
of loons were at play, and they were the only 
living things in view. ’ 

“It is useless to remain here,” said the hunt- 
er; “the deer are gone. We will go over to 
the big springs, about four miles distant; we 
shall find them there.” 


PRINCE NENNEMHIR. 


BY META. 


iS Sone Isle of Wight possesses the two most 


celebrated yacht clubs in England. It is 

at Cowes and Ryde that the yacht-men hold 

their meetings in summer, and regulate the 

conditions and prizes of. the different races 

which are to take place -in the following 
August. 

The club-house at Cowes has the name of 
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the Royal Yacht Squadron House. Founded 
in 1812, the Royal Squadron had for their first 
commander Lord Yarborough, who gave the 
laws. One may see at the present day, at the 
extremity of the garden of this club-house, a 
little property which belonged to George IV., 
and which has been bought by G. H. Ward. 

The rooms of the Royal Squadron are fur- 
nished with great elegance and remarkable 
comfort. The servants have a black livery, 
with the initials R. Y. S. on the buttons. 

The Royal Squadron possesses an admirable 
collection of plans, devices, and drawings of 
the boats which have gained the first prizes, 
and the portraits of the most celebrated 
champions, such as Newel, Clasper, Combes, 
Wright, &c. 

On the day when this history begins the 
R. Y. S. was in a state of extreme commotion. 

The Indian Prince Nennemhir had gained 
that morning a fabulous victory, unprecedented 
in nautical annals. Nennemhir, in a wherry 
of fifteen feet, had beaten Captain Gideon 
Headrigg in an out-rigger of thirty-two. It 
was as if a green-grocer’s sorry beast had 
gained the Derby over a thorough-bred. We 
will not enter into tedious and technical detail. 
Suffice it to say, that the Indian Nennemhir 
had beaten his adversary, and the elephant- 
driver of the prince had pocketed three thou- 
sand pounds as prize money. The race over, 
the prince entered his hotel to escape the cu- 
riosity and impertinence of the crowd; and 
Mr. Bartlett had given the most severe orders 
that no one should disturb his highness. 

When the two men were alone, Mr. Bartlett 
rolled an arm-chair towards the prince, and 
stood respectfully before him. 

Prince Nennemhir might be thirty-two or 
thirty-three years old;-his features, finely chis-. 
elled, were noble and refined; his eyes, large 
and black, almond-shaped, and veiled by long 
black eyelids, lighted up his bronzed face, and 
his firm mouth indicated strength and resolu- 
tion. 

The costume of the prince was quite simple. 
A small turban of white cambric encircled his 
head; wide pantaloons, a long robe of nan- 
keen, with slippers of red morocco, and a 
scymitar, with a hilt of rhinoceros horn, com- 
pleted the portrait of this personage. 

After a silence of some minutes, the prince 
raised his head, and regarding Mr. Bartlett 
with an affectionate smile, he pointed to the 
window and door of the room. 

Mr. Bartlett bent respectfully, and, after hav- 
ing drawn: the curtains with the greatest care, 
he’opened the door and cast a glance outside. 
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“The earl can now speak and act in all secu- 
rity,” said he, in English. 

“©, pho!” sighed Nennemhir, with com- 
plete satisfaction. ‘“*At what hour does the 
boat leave for Southampton?” 

** At eight o’clock.” 

** At midnight we shall be at Southampton,” 
continued the prince, rising. “ Bartlett, have 
you settled all our accounts here?” 

“Yes, your lordship,” replied the valet, 
drawing from his pocket a roll of bank notes 
and rouleaux of guineas. ‘ Captain Headrigg 
alone has given a check on his banker, in order 
not to leave himself without money.” 

“* Very well; put all that into my valise, and 
dress me, Bartlett.” 

‘* What costume will your honor wear?” 

‘* My inexpressibles of plaid cloth, and my 
pilot jacket. The night will be cool at sea.” 

‘*Then your lordship must wash your face 
and hands with this wonderful spirit, which 
will restore to them all their whiteness.” 

‘* No, certainly,” cried the false prince, warm- 
ly, ‘*I cannot expose myself in your company, 
to be knocked down by any of the members of 
the yacht club! The desire of escaping public 
curiosity will explain my change of costume.” 

“If your lordship sees no inconvenience in 
it, I cannot insist,” replied the servant, re- 
spectfully. 

** Let us see the pocket-book, Bartlett,” said 
Lord Hamilton, taking out his portfolio. -** Let 
us make a programme for the season. We say, 
‘Races at the Isle of Wight.’ Well, we may 
efface this note, and write three thousand 
pounds on the margin. Go on. ‘Cricket 
match at Durham, between the champions of 
Durham and those of Stockton.’ We will go, 
Bartlett; afd, if my bat does not overturn all 
the wickets of the clan Stockton, I will lose 
my earl’s coronet.” 

“Let us see,” continued the earl, looking 
over his book. ‘Cricket at Durham!’ With 
a little skill, we can easily gain prizes at the 
rate of two or three hundred guineas, which 
would terminate our campaign, and permit us 
to return to the Orkneys.” 

Bartlett crossed his arms on his breast, and 
cast on his master a sorrowful, resigned look. 

* Ah! well, what ails you?” said Lord Ham: 
ilton, looking at his servant with nzatve aston- 
ishment. 

‘Nothing, my lord,” murmured the old ser- 
vant, wiping away a furtive tear that stood on 
his eyelids. 

“*T ask your pardon, my friend,” replied 
Lord Hamilton, using this mode of speech 
for the first time in his life to his servant. 
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‘You have something on your mind, Bartlett, 
which vexes you, and you dare not avow it.” 

“ Well, your honor, if you will promise me 
beforehand to pardon the liberty I am going to 
take, I will tell you frankly what afflicts me.” 

‘¢ Speak, Bartlett.” 

“Ah, well, my lord, when I think of you, 
who, eighteen months ago, inhabited a fine 
castle in the Orkneys, and had only to amuse 
yourself with your horses, your hunts, and 
your farmers, and who now are reduced to 
gain your bread by your courage and prodi- 
gious skill, I am broken-hearted to see it, my 
lord.” 

“You are a faithful and worthy servant, 
Bartlett!” cried Lord Hamilton, rising and 
placing his hands on the shoulders of the old 
servant, ‘and I will prove to you to-day the 
confidence I have in you. You shall know all, 
Bartlett. It is true that Iam ruined, my poor 
friend, by the loss of my two Indiamen, and 
by the embezzlement and flight of my agent in 
Calcutta. The sale of my property has barely 
sufficed to pay my creditors, and I was reduced 
to beggary. I had always lived as a great noble- 
man and an honest man. Ihad many friends, 
thanks to my wealth and hospitality. It would 
have been easy for me to continue at the houses 
of my friends the same style of existence that 
I had led at my castle of Kirkwall. But the 
honor of the Earl of Hamilton, the ruined 
gentleman, would not have permitted him to 
wear a threadbare coat.” 

“True,” replied Bartlett; ‘‘ you had done 
enough for others to have been treated well 
by them.” 

“Tt is true; but I was no longer free to dis- 
pose of my time or my person. A duty, more 
sacred than all the obligations of rank, urged 
me on another route. To fulfil this duty I had 
immediate need of money. It was not as a 
ship-owner that I could gain it. I had not 
what would freight a canoe, and I had not 
time to reconstruct my fortune penny by 
penny. I was in cruel embarrassment when I 
found ‘myself in this condition. A providen- 
tial chance put into my hands the history of 
that French emigrant who made salads for his 
livelihood. Like Christopher Columbus, I had 
found the equilibrium of the world. 

“I was the most skilful cricketer and the 
best swimmer in England. My skill was ac- 
knowledged everywhere; so I hesitated no 
longer. I put on the dress of Prince Nennem- 
hir, whom I had formerly known in India, and 
my shame and my white skin disappeared 
under a layer of burnt sienna. In six months 
I had gained tore than was necessary to fulfil 
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my obligations for a year; and, if I gain the 
match at Durham, I can retake my own name, 
and a more suitable position in the social 
drcle. 

“There, my poor Bartlett, is the history of 
my social fall. If the world knew it, doubtless 
they would find it very diverting; but they 
would be wrong, for in reality it is as gloomy 
as the story of Hamlet.” i 

“ And you cannot confide this secret to me 
entirely, my lord?” 

“That is useless now, Bartlett; you know 
why I have taken theyEastern costume, and 
that is all that is essential.” 

Right days after this singular conversation, 
the yellow prince was proclaimed the cham- 
pion of the Durham club; and old Bartlett, in 
reckoning up the prize money, found five thou- 
sand pounds in the exchequer. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


———_~>—_——_—-. 


OUR PIOTURE GALLERY.— VI. 


CINDERELLA. 


OR our full-page illustration, this month, 
Mr. Nast gives us the principal events of 
the charming story of “Cinderella,” which 
has, no doubt, been 4 great comfort to thou- 


sands of poor girls who have had naughty 
gtep-mothers; and perhaps all of them have 
expected the prince would come to crown 
them with peace and joy such as the world 
never knew before. 

Cinderella was born of respectable parents, 
and her mother was the very best woman that 


ever was known. Cinderella was just like her 
mother, and therefore she was the very best 
little girl that ever was known. But the good 
mother had the misfortune to.die; and soon 
efter, her father had the misfortune to marry, 
for his second wife, a vain, conceited, and wicked 
woman, who had two daughters just like her- 
self. As Cinderella was like Aer mother, so 
these daughters had a right to be like their 
mother; or, if they had not the right, they 
oouldn’t very well help it. 

The vicious step-mother soon became jealous 
of the gentle Cinderella, and made her do all 
the dirty work in the house, and sleep on a 
straw bed in the attic, where there was only 
one chair and no looking-glass.. As she was 
only one person, she probably got along much 


better with the one chair than she did without | 


my looking-glass: If she was at all like the 


girls nowadays, it must have been: horrible to. 


have no looking-glass, especially as ‘she. was 
very pretty. She suffered in silence, and her 
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father was a henpecked husband, like Rip Van 
Winkle, and did not dare'to say a word for her. 
The poor girl used to do her daily work, and 
then sit down in the chimney corner in the 
ashes, which made her wicked sisters call her 
Cinder-ella. But, however badly she was 
dressed, she was prettier than they were. 

The king’s son got up a series of fashionable 
assemblies, and invited all the fine folks ‘to 
attend them: . The two sisters were to go, 
and they talked of nothing but their ‘“‘ good 
clothes.” When: they quarrelled about their 
nice things, Cinderella gave them good advice; 
and on the day of the first ball; she dressed 
their hair for them, which was very kind of 
her. While she was doing so, they taunted 
her about going to the ball, and tried to make 
her feel bad; but she behaved just like a good 
Christian. At last the two sisters went off, 
and poor Cinderella watched the coach from 
the window till it was out of sight. The poor 
girl, like others of her sex, was human. She 
wanted to go to the ball, and being all alone 
in the house, she ‘sat down .in her corner and 
cried. It was too bad! 

Then came her. godmother the fairy; and 
Cinderella, with much difficulty, told her what 
she was crying for; and the old. lady said she 
should go to the ball. The fairy ,went into 
the coach-building business for the time, and 
turned out a splendid chariot from no, better 
material than a, big pumpkin. Half a dozen 
mice were changed into. horses,; and a black 
rat, transmogrified, did. duty as. Coachman. 
Six lizards were made into footmen.. Then 
the. old lady touched the, fair girl, and her old 
clothes were changed into. the finest ones ever 
seen, including a pair of glass slippers, just 
small enough for her little feet. benevo- 
lent fairy told her she must not:stay a moment 
after twelve o’clock; if she did she would find 
all her clothing and equipage’ changed back to 
their original condition. . : 

Of course Cinderella made a sensation at the 
ball. The king’s son was smitten, and the old 
folks “‘ were willing.” She was careful to go 
home before twelve, and when her sisters re- 
turned they found her in the chimney corner. 
They tried to tantalize: her with an account of 
the ball, and the fine lady, and refused to lend 
her a gowm to go to the second party. At the 
next ball, Cinderella. went again, after the de- 
parture of her: sisters; and she was so de- 
lighted ‘with: the: soft nonsense of the. king’s 
son,.that the first:stroke of twelve struck be- 
fore she was aware of it.. She fled; but she 
‘was tdéo:late.- She Jost her fine clothes, and 
had to'walk home for the want of an equipage. 


. 
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All that was left of her nice things was one of 
the little glass slippers; she had lost the other 
in the ball-room in the hurry of her escape. 
When the two sisters came home, they talked 
about the wonderful lady again, and said the 
prince was inconsolable at the loss of the beau- 
tiful being; but he had found the slipper, and 
that was some comfort to him. 

The king’s son was in earnest. He was fear- 
fully in love with the mysterious lady, and de- 
termined to find her if possible. A herald was 
sent out with the glass slipper, who declared 
that the king’s son would marry the lady 
whom it best fitted. All the great ladies tried 
it on; but they had big feet, and it would not 
fitthem. At last the herald came to the house 
of the two sisters. In vain they squeezed their 
clumsy feet to get them into the slipper. Then 
Cinderella asked permission to try on the slip- 
per. The sisters derided her; but the herald 
allowed her to make the trial. Like a modern 
shoe-dealer, he tried it on himself, and the foot 
of the cinder girl slipped into it as nicely as 
though it had been made for her, as indeed it 
had been. She then took from her pocket the 
other slipper, and put iton. At the touch of 
the magic shoes, she became again the beauti- 
ful lady whom the king’s son loved. Her sis- 
ters instantly recognized her, and, filled with 
astonishment and terror, they fell down at her 
feet, and begged to be forgiven for their mean- 
ness. The fine lady forgave them, for she was 
not mean. She went to the palace, and was 
married to the nice young man who loved her 
so much. She not only forgave her sisters, 
but she married them to rich lords, which was 
as generous to the sisters as it was unkind to 
the lords. 


POETS’ HOMES. 
BY THOMAS POWELL. 


Author of “ The Blind Wife,” “ Florentine’Tales,” “‘ Simon de 
Montfort,” “Confessions of the Ideal,” “A New Spirit of 
the Age,” “ Love's Rescue,” “ Living Authors,” &c. 


COLERIDGE AND HIS FRIENDS. 


ee last nineteen years of Coleridge’s life 
were undoubtedly his happiest, for he 
spent them beneath the hospitable roof of his 
devoted and attached friends the Gillmans, 
who, believing him to be the greatest and the 
best of men, treated him with a deference little 
short of worship. While he was with them 
they shielded him from every earthly care. 
Every Thursday evening he received a few 
friends, whom he either wearied or delighted 
with his monologues. Here, at different times, 





might be seen all the famous men of the 
day, many of whom considered Highgate as 
an intellectual Mecca. Here came Canning, 
Brougham, Lamb, Talfourd, Hook, Edward 
Irving, Leigh Hunt; at rare intervals, Words- 
worth, Sir Walter Scott, Barry Cornwall, De 
Quincey, Harriet Martineau, Jeremy Bentham, 
Basil Montague (beneath whose roof Coleridge 
himself had been a guest for two years), Jef- 
frey, Macaulay, Milman, Joanna Baillie, James 
Montgomery, &c. 

I have before alluded to Coleridge’s habit of 
coloring ‘the commonest occurrences; I will 
give a proof. Going to spend the day with 
him, we took a walk in the morning among 
the lanes of Highgate. Meeting with a nur- 
sery maid, who had a very pretty little girl of 
about seven years old with her, Coleridge, who 
was very fond of children, stopped them, and 
after asking the child her name and a few other 
commonplace questions, kissed the little girl, 
and bade them good by. We then pursued 
our walk, talking about Charles Lamb, who, 
he said, would be very unhappy even in heaven, 
if he could not find an ale-house there. At 
dinner, that afternoon, he described to the 
Gillmans his rencontre with the nursery maid 
and her charge, as though it had been quite a 
romantic adventure, and detailed an imaginary 
conversation with them, which must have been 
carried on inaudibly, since I never heard a 
word of it. Upon my mentioning this to Mr. 
Gillman, the next time I saw him, and express- 
ing my surprise, the genial physician smiled as 
he said, ‘‘ Ah! the dear old man thought they 
talked so: he beats Lander himself in ‘ Imagi- 
nary Conversations.’ He sometimes makes me 
utter thoughts which never entered my head; 
but I suppose he thinks they ought to have 
been there.” So gently did they treat one of 
his besetting foibles. Thus, without any in- 
tention of deceiving, Coleridge very often mis- 
led his friends as to the simplest transactions 
of his life. He once recited such brilliant pas- 
sages from a sermon which he said he had 
heard that morning from a very prosy clergy- 
man, named Hambleton, who preached at 
Hornsey Church, that Lord Brougham, who 
was present at the dinner-table, and who took 
much interest in every description of oratory, 
drove all the way from London, a distance of 
seven miles, on the next Sunday, to hear this 
pulpit Cicero. His disgust at the dénonement 
may be imagined. He told Mr. Gillman, some 
time afterwards, “that it was the first time 
he had ever been humbugged into going to 
church.” 

Soon afterwards, Coleridge praised another 
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clergyman so highly, who happened also to be 
a great favorite with Charles Lamb, that Leigh 
Hunt made an engagement with the gentle 
“Elia” to accompany him the next Sunday to 
hearhim preach. The sermon consisted of noth- 
ing but the most violent threatenings of eter- 
nal punishment, and torments of the damned. 
As they walked back to Gillman’s, to dine with 
Coleridge, Leigh Hunt expressed privatel? to 
Lamb, his surprise that a man of Coleridge’s 
genius could listen to such atrocious blasphemy. 

“Yes, yes,” said Lamb, in his stuttering 
way; ‘but you must.not mind what the par- 
son said, for he was very full of his fun 


to-day.” 


FAMOUS BELLS. 
BY SAMUEL BURNHAM. 


HERE have been in times past, and there 

_ are now, some famous bells. The peal 
of bells in London, commonly called Bow- 
bells (St. Mary Le Bow, Cheapside), is one 
of the most celebrated. ‘Born within the 
sound of Bow bells” is a familiar way of ex- 
pressing a true London nativity. These must 
have been the bells heard by the famous Rich- 
ard Whittington, who, with his ‘‘cat,” has 
come down to us from the dim past. ‘‘Turn 
again, turn again, Whittington, thrice Lord 
Mayor of London,” said the bells, as he turned 
"back to the city he had left in despair, and ere 
long wore the rich regalia of mayor. So runs 
the old story. In past years, ‘‘ Bow bells” 
were rung in the morning to call the appren- 
tices to their daily labor, also at nine o’clock in 
the evening. 

The great bell of St. Paul’s is a celebrated 
London bell. It is tolled only on the occasion 
of a death in the royal family. There are 
various “Big Bens” and “Big Toms,” but 
they have no especial public interest. 

Russia has always had a fondness for bells. 
At one time the city of Moscow alone had 
seventeen hundred and six large bells. Ina 
single town there were thirty-seven. It re- 
quired twenty-four men to ring one of them, 
and they only swung the “ clapper; ” and what 
a “clapper” that must have been! More 
than two hundred years ago, Queen Anne of 
Russia ordered a great bell to be cast; it is 
nineteen feet high, and almost sixty-four feet 
in circumference; the value of the metal alone 
is estimated at three hundred thousand dollars. 
It now lies broken upon the ground. 

But the bell of history is that of Moscow —a 
huge mountain of metal, weighing one hun- 
dred and ninety-three tons. It was cast in 
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1734, and so injured by fire three years after- 
wards that it was fractured, and a large pjece 
fell out. It now forms the dome of a chapel, — 
an ingenious device,— the room within the 
bell being twenty-two feet in diameter, and 
twenty-one feet three inches in height. 

The largest bell in America is that in the 
Notre Dame Cathedral in Montreal, which 
weighs twenty-nine thousand four hundred 
pounds. The largest in the United States is, 
we believe, the alarm bell on the City Hall in 
New York; it was cast in Boston, and weighs 
twenty-three thousand pounds. Its diameter 
at the mouth is eight feet, and its height six 
feet. 

The most celebrated bell in this country is 


, that in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, and 


every American should know its history. It 
was imported from England for the State 
House in 1752, and was cracked at its first 
trial. It was then recast (1753) by Pass & 
Stow, of Philadelphia, under the direction of 
Isaac Norris, who was then speaker of the 
Colonial Assembly. Upon fillets, around the 
crown of the bell, was placed the prophetic in- 
scription, “‘ Proclaim liberty throughout the 
land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” (Leviti- 
cus xxv. 10.)” This was twenty-three years 
before the Continental Congress met in that 
very State House, and debated upon and signed 
the Declaration of Independence, July 4, 1776; 
and on that day the old bell, for more than two 
hours, rang out the peal of ‘liberty through- 
out the land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 
Had Isaac Norris actually known what was in 
the future, what that bell was to proclaim, he 
could not have selected a more appropriate in- 
scription. In 1777, while the British held the 
city, the bell was removed, for safety, to Lan- 
caster, Pa. After its return, it was used at the. 
State House until 1828, when it was removed 
to its present place in Independence Hall. On 
the occasion of the visit of Henry Clay to Phil- 
adelphia, the bell was unfortunately cracked. 
Let our once famous bell be sacredly preserved. 
In the words of an American poet, — 


“Long years shall roll o’er it, and yet every 
chime 
Shall unceasingly tell of an era sublime. 
O, yes! if the flame on our altars should 
pale, 
Let its voice but be heard, and the freemen 
shall start 
To rekindle the fire, while he sees on the 
gale 
All'the stars and the stripes of the flag’of his 
, heart.” 
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ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 








THE DEAF UNOLE, 
BY L. A. B. C. 


CHARACTERS. — UNCLE SHARPER, a deaf and 
seedy Gentleman. Paut and RosBERT, his 
Nephews. 


Scene. — Parlor. UNncLe SHARPER reading 
the paper, ear-trumpet beside him. 


Robert. I say, Paul, how much longer do 
you think old Stick-in-the-mud is going to 
honor us with a visit? 

Paul. Why, Rob, how can you speak so of* 
kind uncle Sharper? I would no more treat 
him with disrespect than I would father; and 
I’m sure, if he can take any comfort here, I 
shall do all I can to make him happy. 

Robert. O, you’re coming your pious game. 
What you can see to like in that old dried 
squash, deaf as a post into the bargain, I don’t 
see. You can’t play that on me, Paul; no, sir. 

Paul, But, Rob, the time may come when 
you will be old, and friendless, and homeless, 
and deaf into the bargain; and how would you 
like to be called old Squash? 

Robert. But I will be rich, then; and money 
will buy friends. What’s the use of his going 
to California and digging for a dozen years, 
and then coming home here to quarter him- 
self upon us, with that old seedy coat, and not 
a red to help himself with? He borrowed a 
postage stamp of father this morning. 

Paul. If he has met with misfortune, that 
is the greater reason why we, his only living 
relatives, should befriend him. 

Robert. Well, I’m disappointed. I thought 
he was coming home with a pocket full of 
rocks, to do the handsome thing by his rela- 
tions. You may shout your lungs out doing 
the agreeable to him, if you want to; but I 
shan’t put myself out to entertain him. If he 
had half a million now — 

Paul. Robert Maxwell, I’m ashamed to own 
you for a brother. Did our mother, who is 
now in heaven, and who was uncle Sharper’s 
only sister, ever teach you to bow down to the 
god of gold, and turn away from old age and 
distress? I trust I shall not forget her pre- 
cepts so soon. 

Robert. O, save your sermons till you get 
into the pulpit, young apostle Paul; for my 
part, I wish the deaf old adder had staid in 
California, among the Indians. 

Uncle Sharper. Tell your uncle all about 





your dispute, my boys; perhaps the old man 
can settle it for you. 

Robert. (In a high key.) Paul says he 
thinks it is money thrown away to consult 
physicians about your hearing, now that you 
are so old; but I think you should try all you 
can to get help. You may outlive the rest of 
us pow. 

Oncle S. True, true, my lad. Did Paul think 
I should spend his father’s money? 

Paul. O, Rob, how could you treat me so? 

Robert. You needn’t set up for a saint, then, 
and preach to me. 

Uncle S. No, Paul, my dear boy; I shall not 
consult any doctors about my hearing; I don’t 
think it will ever be any better, and I hope it 
will never be any worse. In fact, I can hear 
as well as you can; and I hope that Master 
Robert will forgive old dried Squash Stick-in- 
the-mud for using a little harmless deception, 
to answer a very wise purpose. 

Paul. Do you mean you can really hear, 
dear uncle? 

Uncle S. As well as you can, my good neph- 
ew. You see, I’m an old man now, my lads, 
with no children to brighten up my lonely 
hours and spend my money, for I have brought 
back a few thousands. 

Robert. (Aside.) Played out, by crackey! 

Uncle S. So I tried this little game to find 
out if either of my nephews were worthy of 
my love and confidence. If I had found them 
both true, they would have shared alike in my 
esteem; but henceforth my little champion 
Paul shall be as my own son; and if I should 
happen to possess half a million, he will be 
my heir; for one with so kind a heart cannot 
be dishonest, ungrateful, or untrue; and I am 
sure this news does not give him so much 
pleasure as to learn that I have not the mis- 
fortune to be deaf. 

Paul. I cannot tell how glad I am you can 
really hear. 

Uncle S. Come, let us find your father, and 
tell him all about it. 

Robert. Sold again, and lost my money! I 
wonder if there isn’t something, after all, in 
that old saying about doing unto others as you 
would that they should do to you. 

[ Curtain. 





—— THE eminent archeologist, Professor 
Lepsius, thinks that the ancient Egyptians used 
meteoric iron in dressing the blocks for the 
Pyramids, and other structures of the times. 


— Hazarv’s Powder Company — firm 
name apropos. 
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N reading the accounts of the numerous 

deaths that have occurred from drowning 
within the last few weeks, the thought struck 
us, How many of the readers of Our Boys 
AND GIRLS know how to swim? Not one in 
three, we venture to say; and yet there is no 
athletic exercise so easily learned; while as to 
its usefulness and value, that is simply incal- 
culable. It is not necessary that a person 
should be able to perform the various aquatic 
feats credited to experts; but every one, man, 
woman,.and child, girls as well as boys, should 
be able, when occasion requires it, to support 
themselves in the water. How often'is it the 
case that we read of persons being accidental- 
ly precipitated into the water and drowning, 
where, if they had been even ordinary swim- 
mers, half a dozen strokes would have saved 
them ! 

Of course it won’t do for our young readers 
to wait, as the boy in the story did, until he 
knew how to swim before he went into the 
water; but with some older person acquainted 
with the art, a few lessons will soon enable 
beginners to have perfect command over them- 
selves while in the water; and then, if in- 
clined, they can, by a little practice, become 
quite proficient in the art of swimming. This 
was not written for the boys alone, but for the 
girls also; and it is generally the case that 
girls learn to swim much quicker than boys. 


BASE BALL REPORTS. 


MATCHES WEST AND SOUTH. 
Cincinnati, O. 
| pees BALL games continue numerous at 
this western city. “* Delaware” sends the 
following: Great Western vs. Copec — score, 
G.W.22; C.21. Adams Express vs. Mer- 
chants Union Express — A. E. 30, M. U. E. 20. 
Young America vs. Lone Star — Y. A. 55> 
L. S. 60. 
The Buckeyes started on their tour on Sat- 
urday, and played the Detroit B. B. Club on 
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Monday — score, B. 36; D. 35. On Tuesday 
they played the Excelsiors of Chicago, beating 
them by a score of, B. 43; E.22. On Wednes- 
day they “‘ knocked the wind out of the sails” 
of the Atlantic Club of the same place — score, 
B. 28; A.g. On Thursday they beat the fa- 
mous Forest City Club of Rockford, IIl.- (the 
only club which defeated the Nationals, of 
Washington City, on their tour last year), by 
a score of, B. 19; F. C. 11. 

A game between the Lightfoots and Inde- 
pendents resulted in favor of the former by a 
score of 29 to 27. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Keystone and Olympic Clubs of this 
city played a return game, which resulted in 
favor of the former by a score of 25 to Io. 

KEYSTONE. 


THE GAME IN THE EAST. 
Boston, Mass. 

The Uptons of Boston and the Kearsarge 
Club of Stoneham are playing a series of 
games, best two in three. Each club has won 
one game, and the deciding contest is looked 
for with much interest. 


Quincy, Mass. 

A match between the Powhattans and the 
Monitor Club, from the Point, resulted in favor 
of the former by a score of 20 to 13. 

Lowell, Mass. 

The Sheridan Club has won the junior cham- 
pionship of this city, having defeated the Hopes 
in a contest for the same. 

Manchester, Vt. 

The Ondawa Club of Factory Point got away 
with a nine from Manchester, the result show- 
ing forth the proficiency of the O.’s by a score 
of 31 to 18. PauL KENDALL. 


The Haymakers. 

Johnny Smoker takes exceptions to our re- 
mark as to what the Union Club of Lansing- 
burg are indebted for their nickname. He 
says that it grew out of their game in 1866 
with the Atlantics of Brooklyn, when they 
mowed their ball field in the morning, made 
hay of it, and played the match in the after- 
noon, and won. 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRER. 


L. K. T. — The next meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Association will be held in Boston the 


second Tuesday in November. The annual 
meeting of the National Association takes place 
in December, and will, we believe, be held at 
Washington this year. 
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Cross-worD ENIGMA. 
990. My first is in good, but not in bad; 
My second is in children, but not in lad; 
My third is in many, but not in few; 
My fourth is in one, but not in two; 
My fifth is in tin, but not in can; 
My whole is the name of a well-known man. 

C. L. W. 
GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 











ANSWERS. 

961. O (L) (D) (dog) (tray) — Old dog 
Tray. 962. Sir Walter Scott. 963. Whittier. 
964. Holmes. 965. Bryant. 996. Reynolds. 
967. Tilton. 968. Thackeray. 969. Mrs. Stowe. 
970. Longfellow. 971. Loda. 972. Barre. 973. 
Connecticut. 974. Tom-ato. 975. Foot-path. 
976. Leg-ally. 977. Nec-tar. 978. Nose-gay. 
979. Critic-ise. 980. Bucc-an-eer. 981. (Tea) 
(eye) s (and) (ill) (w in D) t (hat below S) 
(no body) good —’Tis an ill wind that blows 
no body good. 982. May, Fred, when. Ay, 
red hen. 983. Adam, dono, Anna, moan. 
984. Exeter. 985. La Plata. 986. A good TRANSPOSITIONS OF OccUPATIONS. 
pe 993. Chart men. 994. Wry ale. 995. Gud’s 

987. 3 grit. 996. 0, tryahecap. 997. R. B. Kore. 
998. We'll jeer. 999. The rat. 1000. Tar oil. 
1001. Home rakes. 1002. Chasm in it. 1003. 
C., her tub. 1004. Can chime. 

Crara C.C. 
ENIGMA. 

1005. It is composed of 17 letters. The 2, 
13, 3, 5, 17 is a fruit. The 9g, 6, 12, 15 is a wild 
animal. The 1, 4, 7, 11 is the middle of the 
day. The 16, 10, 8 is a weight. The 14 is an 
article. The whole is the name of a great gen- 
eral. A. G. C. 

DovusBLE AcRosTIC. 

The initials form a large island, and the 
finals its principal river: — 

1006. 1. Occurrences. 2. Investigation. 3.A 
collection of poetry. 4. A bird. 5. Censure. 
6. An inhabitant of Africa. 7. Discourse. 

KEYSTONE, 
FRENCH REBUS. 

1007. 

Sans-TETEs. 


988. Behead my first, and it leaves my sec- 
ond; my whole is a kind of liquor. 
ORIENTAL. 


CHARADE. 
989. My first is a color; 
My second’s the substance of trees ; TRANSPOSITIONS OF AUTHORS. 
My whole is a town 1008. Buy aclam, At.? 1009. Go, ape, read! 
In the west; you will guess me with ease. | 1o10. New olly butter. 1o1rz. Water colts, stir. 
CLARENCE CLAYTON. HERBERT Hatt. 
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ETER SIMPLE, the best instruction in 

regard to managing a small sail-boat is 
obtained on board of one, in company with a 
skilful sailor. — Allan M. C. informs the public 
that he wishes to be known by the feminine 
appellation of Viola. — Here is such a pleasant 
letter that we cannot resist the temptation to 
share a portion of it with our readers. It is 
from Ella, who writes, “‘I write this to tell 
you of a dear little brother of mine, who has a 
great admiration for your Magazine, and who 
every week testifies his delight, on its arrival, 
by loud cries of, ‘Oviler Optic’s book! Ov- 
iler Optic’s book!’ But, alas! the glory has 
departed with the red covers, and he has 
begged me to ask ‘Oviler Optic to pease make 
some wed cheeks to his book.’ So, to quiet 


him, I had to comply with his importuni- 


ties.” We will refer the little critic to the 
publishers. 

Spider Legs, 1616 Pine Street, Philadelphia, 
wishes to exchange with our juvenile artists. 
Are the anagrams original? — We once in- 
quired of Empire State if he had any ammu- 
nition left. He replies, ‘¢ I will answer you as 
the black sheep (not Edward Yates’s, but 
Mother Goose’s), named Ba-a Ba-a, answered 
his questioner: ‘I have, kind sir, three bags 
full’ (N.B. Mail-bags, every one of ’em!” 
He may not happen to be a remarkable ge- 
nius, but he is about the phunniest phellow 
on our list, and complains that Yorick does 
not appreciate him enough to answer his let- 
ter; also Sancho Panza. His address is Em- 
pire State, Boston, Mass. — Urban Linkboy, 
yes. — J. A. F., Box 5, North Cambridge, 
Mass., would ‘like correspondents on steam 
engines. His suggestions are worthy our care- 
ful consideration. 

Monsieur tries to be funny, under the head 
of ““ Wanted,—a bushel of dirt from the path- 
way of life; a spark from love’s flame; a quilt 
from the ocean’s bed,” &c.— About twenty 
Buck Bradfords have made their appearance 
among our correspondents; so it will be im- 
Possible to reply to their letters “intelligibly, 
since there is no way of distinguishing them. 
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They will all have to adopt other names. — 
Alert is rusticating among the bears. — Snee- 
zicks forgets about our constitutional modesty. 
Pyramids will do. — Hurly Burly, study some 
of Poor Richard’s saws about patience. This 
rebus not hardly smart enough. — E. A. Guel- 
bert, Jr. is still engaged in the publication of 
the Dubuque Monthly for young readers, and 
would like to hear from literary juveniles in 
Chicago. Address Editor Dubuque Monthly, 
Dubuque, Iowa. — M. A. D. Cap’s charade 
was without an answer.— Frank Watson, 
without permission from the legislature, pro- 
poses to change his name to Antonio, and 
wishes to hear from stamp collectors, Easton, 
Pa. — Glaucus says, ‘“‘I would like to corre- 
spond with that individual who calls himself 
Green Heron, Esq., and who lately went 
through the city of New York with his eyes 
shut (as most Bostonians do). My address is 
in No. 74.” 

The Quaker is welcome, although we doubt 
that he is a genuine Friend, since he does 
not “thee and thou” us. Charade accepted. 
— Sancho Panza sends a vivid picture of 
the steps to the news-room at Poultney on 
Wednesday evening — ten or fifteen boys sit- 
ting on them reading the Magazine. Poult- 
ney boys don’t lend their Magazines. — 
A. J. B., we have a contributor who’ writes 
over that signature, and our regular contrib- 
utors furnish all the facts and figures ‘we can 
make use of. Thank you all the same. — Bar- 
bara B., we have used puzzles very similar 
to your squares. Were you not born under 
her majesty’s banner? — Chicken’s were’ prob- 
ably declined because we found enough that 
suited us better. The enigma is tod long. 
Try something entirely new. — Will the cor- 
respondent who signs himself ‘‘ A Knowledge- . 
Seeker,” “Young Man,” and “ Librarius, 
Esq.,” send his true name? 


ACCEPTED. 

Rebuses — Buck Bradford, Corn: Cracker, 
H. O. W.; charades — Urban Linkboy, Viola; 
transpositions — Empire State; sans-tétes — 
Rita, Hugh Howard; blanks — Monsieur. 


DECLINED. 

IIoky Poky, Hugh S., Albert, J. A. F., Buck, 
Alert, Baltimore Ned, Hugh Howard, Carl 
Raymond, Amateur, Oliver Twist, Bay State, 
Jr-, Laura Keene, J. Dodge, Sancho Panza. 


WisH CORRESPONDENTS. 
George Clark, Woburn Centre, Mass.; J. 
Dodge, care of G. D., Upper Darby, Delaware 
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THEN AND NOW. OUR LITTLE TRIP. 


DITORS, as well as other people, have to 
travel, in order to keep their eyes wide 
open. One might well think, after witnessing 
‘the immense operations of some of our prin- 
cipal railroad and steamboat lines, that the 
American people were like the particles in a 
pot of boiling water, hurled continually to every 
part of their sphere by the superabundant heat 
they contain. Almost across the continent, 
long trains, crowded with passengers, speed on 
their way a dozen times aday. Half a dozen 
trains daily from Albany to Chicago is not at 
all startling in this progressive age. The time 
was not very far back, when, if a man was 
going from Boston to New York, he made his 
will and put his house in order. Now, no 
more is thought of going to New York than 
of a visit to one of the suburban towns. Half 
a dozen trains a day, and as many steamers on 
the Sound, hardly meet the requirements of 
our locomotive community. 

We can just remember a journey to New 
York about forty years ago. It was a long 
wagon ride to Providence, and then, in the 
little steamer Fanny, a voyage of over thirty 
hours to the metropolis of the nation. Thirty- 
five years ago we used to be waked up at four 
o’clock in the morning by the noisy drivers of 
the “‘Citizens’ Line” of stages, which con- 
veyed passengers at the rate of eight or ten 
miles an hour to Providence, to embark in the 
steamer for New York. Then the traveller ate 
more than one supper and breakfast on the 
way. Now, two hours by railroad, and nine or 
ten by steamer, effect the journey. By railway 
alone it is made in eight or nine hours. If a 
respectable citizen of Boston had been told 
that it would ever be possible to go from one 
city to the other in this time, it would have 
seemed hardly less strange to him than a trip 
to the moon by railroad at the present time to 
our progressive generation. 

Thirty-five years ago the president’s message 
came through from Providence to Boston, and 
over other portions of the route, by horse ex- 
press. The document was wound around a 
whip, and the first rider, going at the highest 
speed of the horse for a short distance, — not 
more than two or three miles, — handed the 
whip to the next one, who had already started 





his steed into a swift gait. The process was 
repeated, until the message reached its desti- 
nation, making the forty miles in from two tp 
three hours. Now, by the aid of the tele 
graph, the inaugural is transmitted so as to be 
put in type before the chief magistrate of the 
nation has had time to cool off after its de- 
livery. An express run by a locomotive was 
considered ‘‘a big thing” in its day; but the 
people would die of impatience if they had to 
wait for a locomotive. We read in the even- 
ing papers the news of London and Paris, San 
Francisco, New Orleans, and the West Indies, 
on the day the events occur. 

We remember, when a boy of ten, of going 
down to the wharf to see the ‘ Chancellor 
Livingston,” then regarded as a steamer of 
immense size, which had come to Boston from 
New York. She was big for those days, but 
half a dozen of them could be placed on the 
deck of the Bristol, the Newport, and the 
Drew — boats which take on board three 
thousand persons without making it uncom- 
fortable for them. We would give something 
handsome for the privilege of looking into the 
eyes of some honest New Yorker or Bostonian 
who left this busy scene fifty years ago, if he 
could be brought to life and light, and be al- 
lowed to survey one of these gigantic steam- 
ers, or to make a trip on one of those palace’ 
cars, where men and women eat, and sleep, 
and read, and lounge, as if they were in their 
own houses, while being hurled at the rate of 
thirty or forty miles an hour from the Hudson 
to the Mississippi. ; 

As we said before, editors must travel, or fall 
behind the times. We have just returned from 
a flying trip to Cayuga Lake, a distance by 
the routes travelled of nearly twelve hundred 
miles. Five days and a half accomplished the 
journey, and enabled us to spend two days and 
a night in New York, a day and a night in Al 
bany, and about six hours in Ithaca, to say noth- 
ing of shorter stays in other places. We saw 
what we went to see, and “ made a note of it.” 

At Albany we had the pleasure of meeting 
the “ Rambler Sketch Club,” whose acquaint- 
ance we had made on paper, and of havinga 
delightful excursion with them to “ Lincoln 
Wood.” But, as our particular friend, Mr. Ned 
Sketchley, has been appointed historian of this 
expedition, we shall permit him to detail the 
perils and privations, as well as the delights, 
of the excursion. We trust he will do full jus 
tice to the gale that blew, to the majestic Hud- 
son, whose bottom was too near the surface of 
the water in some places, and especially to the 
fat skipper — as jolly as fat — who “ laid him- 
self out” for the safety of the party. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Our STANDARD-BEARER; OR, THE LIFE OF 
GENERAL Utysses S. Grant. His Youth, 
his Manhood, his Campaigns, and his em- 
inent Services in the Reconstruction of the 
Nation his Sword has redeemed. As seen 
and related by Captain Bernard Galligas- 
ken, Cosmopolitan, and written out by Ol- 
iver Optic. Illustrated by Thomas Nast. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.50. 


The plan of this work is certainly a novel one, for 
whatever agency Oliver Optic may have had in the pro- 
duction of the book, the narrative appears to be carried 
on by Captain Galligasken, who, with more modesty 
than authors usually manifest, disparages himself, and 
magnifies the illustrious hero whose biography he dic- 
tates. The captain does not wish to be seen; but, if 
seen at all, he begs to be regarded “as the most humble 
and least deserving of Columbia’s chosen sons, but 
standing, for the it, on a pedestal, and blushingly 
pointing to the historic canvas whereon is delineated 
the triumphal career of the great man of the nineteenth 
century.”? The biography is very enthusiastic, and is 
written with great freedom of style. It contains a faith- 
ful narrative of the life of General Grant, and, without 
being diffuse, has all the incidents in his career which 
ean illustrate the man, or which can interest the reader. 
Aportion of the matter is from original sources; and 
the publishers are confident that it will prove to be one 
of the most reliable, as well as one of the most interest- 
ing and attractive, of the numerous lives of Grant before 
the public. 





Tue WHITE Mountain GuiIpE Book. Sev- 
enth edition. Concord: Edson C. Eastman. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.00. 


From actual experience we know the value of this 
work, which is the only reliable hand-book for the tour- 
ist among the picturesque scenery of the *‘ Switzerland 
of America.” It contains the most minute historical 
and descriptive accounts of all the interesting localities 
of the White Mountain region. It affords full informa- 
tion in regard to routes, hotels, and the facilities for 
dimbing mountains and visiting all that is worth see- 
ing. No one should go to the mountains without it; 
and those who belong to the “ Stay-at-home Club” can 
derive almost an equivalent pleasure from the reading 
of it. 


Tue GosPeL IN THE TREES: with Pulpit 
Opinions on Common Things. By Alex- 
ander Clark. Philadelphia: J. W. Daugh- 
aday & Co. Pittsburg: Henry Miner. 

The title of this beautiful volume sufficiently indicates 
the character of its contents. Though the topics are 
especially suggestive of poetical ideas, the work is em- 
inently practical in its tone. It is full of similes and 
comparisons, which aptly illustrate the trials, the joys, 
and the glories of the Christian life. The “ pulpit opin- 
ions on common things,” which occupy one half of the 
volume, are full of good teachings, suggested by “ The 
Rain,” “The Hail,” “The Dress,” and other subjects, 
and are valuable for inspiration, for counsel, and for 
comfort. It is a splendid volume, both in form and 
substance ; and on the centre-table of ten thousands of 
homes it will be good seed for the hundred fold harvest. 





FARM THE OAK TO THE OLIve. A Plain Rec- 
ord of a Pleasant Journey. By Julia Ward 
Howe. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 12mo, 
304 pages. Price, $2.00. 

Mrs. Howe occupies a position in the front rank of 
American pocts, while her own and her husband’s phi- 
lanthropic labors give her even a higher claim to the 
attention of the public. But better than anything we 
can say are the discriminating words of “‘ The Western 
Bookseller,” an enterprising literary journal Published 
at Chicago : — 

“ Mrs. Howe could not have been happier in the se- 
lection of her title. There is nothing besides intrinsic 
merit and interest that assists the sale of a book so 
much as a title; while, on the other hand, a bad title 
has often kept a good book from the popularity which 
it would certainly have attained if once introduced. 
The title of Mrs. Howe’s book is attractive, but not 
merely pretty; it has a meaning, and conveys at once 
the ideas of travel and description. 

“ We could not resist calling attention to the beauty 
and appropriateness of this title, as they are qualities so 
rarely found; but, passing from the. title to the book 
itself, we find it to be a simple and pleasant view of 
things in Europe as seen by a woman of refinement and 
education, and told by a woman whose beauties of style 
have ranked her among the first poets of the country. 
It is often valuable and interesting to look at affairs 
with a woman’s eye. She is apt to see things which es- 
cape the observation of a man, and sees the same things 
in a different light. 

*‘ Mrs, Howe runs over her whole trip from England 
to Greece, this being her third visit to Europe. She 
talks in a bright, conversational way of the voyage, of 
English cities, of Paris, and Rome, and Naples, and 
Venice, and Greece, and some German cities ; of the fine 
arts, the antiquities, the monumeuts, and every other 
object of interest. It is an old field, but always fresh 
when described with freshness.” 


Tue Lire anp Pustic SERVICES OF GENERAL 
Uxrysses S. GRANT, AND A BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH OF Hon. ScHUYLER COLFAx. By 
Hon. Charles A. Phelps, late Speaker of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives and 
President of the Massachusetts Senate. II- 
lustrated with two steel portraits and four 
battle scenes. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
People’s edition, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; Cam- 
paign edition, 12mo, paper, 50 cents. 

The Hon. Charles A. Phelps is not only well known 
in Massachusetts, where he has rendered distinguished 
services to the state, but he has a rep’ ‘ation in the 
Middle and Western States which will win a cordial 
welcome foy his work. He is eminently fitted, by his 
experience in public life, for the task he has undertaken ; 
and all who have read his volume unite in declaring 
that it is worthy of the man and his opportunities. 
The narrative is smooth and compact; it not only 
states, but it demonstrates its positions, holding up the 
illustrious general to the reader, so that the eye can see 
and the mind can comprehend him. No one has suc- 
ceeded better than Mr. Phelps in showing the entire 
fitness ‘of Grant for the lofty position to which he will 
soon be elevated by the will of the people. The book is 
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elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated; and the low 
price of the two editions is a strong argument for a wide 
circulation of the work, 


Bacon’s Essays. With Annotations by Rich- 
ard Whately, D.D., and Notes and a Glos- 
sarial Index, by Franklin Fiske Heard. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $3.50. 
Without doubt this is the best edition of Bacon for 

popular use, as well as for the scholar, which has yet 
appeared. It is printed on large, clear type; and the 
notes, references, and indexes are arranged in the most 
conveni@nt form. Mr. Heard has made valuable ad- 
ditions to the work in his notes and glossarial index; 
and Bacon was never before so available, in form and 
price, as in this capital edition of his immortal essays. 


WAVERLEY Novets. Illustrated Library Edi- 
tion. Two volumes in one. Complete in 
twenty-five volumes. Price per vol., $1.50. 
Ticknor & Fields, Boston. Comprising — 
Waverley, Guy Mannering, The Antiquary, 
Rob Roy, Black Dwarf, &c.; Old Mortality, 
Mid Lothian, Lammermoor, Ivanhoe, The 
Monastery, The Abbot, Kenilworth, The 
Pirate, Fortunes of Nigel, .Peveril of the 
Peak, Quentin Durward, St. Ronan’s Well, 
Redgauntlet, The Betrothed, &c.; The Tal- 
isman, &c.; Woodstock, The Fair Maid of 
Perth, Anne of Geierstein, Count Robert of 
Paris, The Surgeon’s Daughter. 

Each volume is handsomely illustrated with two steel 
plates. The type is large and clear, paper and printing 
excellent, and the binding rich; and the whole series 
unrivalled for beauty, durability, and cheapness. The 
novels of Sir Walter Scott are so well known, so 
abundantly multiplied, and so extensively read, that it 
would be useless to criticise them here. A well-known 
writer, in a late number of the Atlantic Monthly, asks 
the question, ‘“* Will the coming man drink wine?” 
which he argues eloquently, learnedly, and, as Mrs. Part- 
ington might say, in this connection, fluidly. With this 
rich library before us, we are inclined to ask the ques- 
tion, “ Will our coming boys and girls read novels?” 
Shall they be allowed to partake of that forbidden fruit 
which our fathers and mothers hid from us? Must they 
reach the stage of manhood or womanhood before they 
are allowed to roam through this grand intellectual 
orchard planted and reared by “Sir Walter”? Re- 
membering the great truths contained in these writ- 
ings, the vast amount of useful knowledge concerning 
people, countries, nations; the many good and wise 
teachings inculeated, may we not hope that the youth 
ful mind may be allowed to revel in the productions of 
writers who, like Sir Walter Scott, create beautiful and 
romantic structures on the strong foundations of his- 
toric truths ? 

“ Sir Walter,” says an old writer, “has found out that 
facts are better than fiction; that there is no romance 
like the romance of real life; and that can we but arrive 
at what men feel, do, and say, in striking and singular 
situations, the result will be more lively, audible, and 
full of vent, than the fine-spun cobwebs of the brain, 
Our author has conjured up the actual people he has to 
deal with, or as much as he could get of them, in ‘ their 
habits as they lived.’ He has ransacked old chronicles, 
and poured the contents upon his page ; he has squeezed 





out musty records; he has consulted wayfaring pil. 
grims, bed-rid sibyls; he has invoked the spirits of the 
air ; he has conversed with the living and the dead, and 
let them tell their story their own way.; and, by borrow 
ing of others, has enriched his own genius with ever. 
lasting variety, truth, and freedom.” As this is a ques- 
tion which parents must settle for themselves, we leave 
it with them, merely hinting, in the interests of the 
publishers of the illustrated Waverley, that, should they 
be inclined to answer “ Yea,” be sure and get the best, 


Farm Tax. A Series of Articles in the Col- 
loquial Style, illustrating various common 
Farm Topics. By Géorge E. Brackett, Bek 
fast, Me. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 16mo. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


The character of the little volume may be judged by 
the contents: Guess Farming, Pedigree Corn, About 
Haying, Fancy Farming, When to Sell Produce, Butter 
Making, Getting Ready for the Cattle Show, Agricul- 
tural Colleges, Apple Trees and Insects, Middle Men, 
Taking the Papers, The Ologies, An Evening’s Chat, 
Planting for Posterity, Parasitic Plants, Road Making 
and Breaking, In the Barn, How Trees Grow, Pigs and 
Poultry, Farm Fences, Out in the Fields. 

Intelligent farmers will see that these are all practi 
cal, living topics, and the author has treated them ina 
style that appeals to the common sense of the reader, 
The conversations between the different farmers, who 
accidentally meet and talk over their affairs, are true to 
real life, and bring out the views of the author with 
peculiar force and pertinence, It is small praise to say 
that no book on this subject has been published fora 
long time, indeed if ever before, which so exactly meets 
the daily wants of our agricultural population. There 
is not a waste word from the opening to the close ; the 
follies of ignorance on the one hand, and of fanciful 
theorists on the other, are well shown; and wholesome 
counsel, such as every tiller of the soil can and should 
follow, if he would make the most of his employment, 
sparkles on every page. He who has but a small gar- 
den, or plat of green grass around his door, will find 
“Farm Talk ” as interesting as he who cultivates his 
‘broad acres ;”? and he who has a few choice flowers 
will enjoy its perusal as well as he who gathers his 
abundant crops. 

The press is unanimous ia its praise, and our best an- 
thorities on all topics connected with a farmer’s life ex- 
press the earnest hope that it will be widely circulated 
and thoroughly read. It should be borne in mind that 
the author is well aware that farmers throughout the 
country have but little time for reading, and therefore 
he has condensed his thoughts into the smallest com 
pass, so that the busiest man can read the “ Tract” in 
the leisure moments when he is resting from his labors. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. — Messrs. Lee and Shep- 
ard, publishers of “‘ Our Boys and Girls,”’ will issue in 
September “Little Jacket Stories,” three volumes, 
comprising the stories of “ ‘the King of the Golden 
River,” “The Last of the Huggermuggers,” and 
“ Kobboltozo,” all handsomely illustrated; “ Dotty 
Dimple Out West,”’ by Sophie May, illustrated; “ The 
Little Spaniard,” by May Mannering; “ Changing 
Base,”? by William Everett; “Lion Ben of Elm Isl 
and,” by Rev. Elijah Kellogg; “ Little Anna Stories,” 
six volumes, comprising “ Little Anna,” “ The Little 
Helper,” “ A Thousand a Year,” ‘‘ Stories about Dogs,” 
“The Cheerful Heart,” “ Alice Leamont.” All hand- 
somely illustrated, 





